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The cover, “Madonna with Child,” was executed in wood, life size by Ivan Mestrovic and is now in the possession of Peter Mestrovic, 
his brother. Cover photo was reproduced from the August 1957 issue of Liturgical Arts with the permission of Ivan Mestrovic. 

Mr. Mestrovic was born in 1883 in Slavonia and grew up in Dalmatia, the son of a Croatian peasant family. In the family tradi- 
tion he learned stone and wood carving from his father, and at 15 was apprenticed to a stone cutter who made altars and grave me- 
morials. Later he studied at the Vienna Art Academy, and held exhibitions in Vienna, in Paris, where he was a friend of Rodin, in 





Croatia and Rome. At the Roman international exhibition in 1911 he was awarded a first prize, and as The Sculpture of Ivan Mes- 
trovic published in 1948 by the Syracuse University Press points out, for most of the world his sculpture became “the revelation of a Y 
powerful plastic artist. To his people, it was also, both in itself and in its exhibition with the works of Serbian artists, an even more 

striking political document.” Thus, he was forced to flee to Italy on the eve of the Austro-Hungarian attack on Serbia to avoid arrest. 

During World War | he began the formation of the Yugoslav Committee dedicated to the creation of a Yugoslav nation. Working 

with the Allies, the Committee was able to achieve its objective. Between the two World Wars, Mr. Mestrovic was Rector of the 

Academy of Art in Zagreb. Always devoted to the cause of freedom, he was put in prison during World War II, but eventually with 

the Vatican’s help was enabled to take refuge in Switzerland. After the war he went first to Rome and then to the United States 

where he is now with the College of Arts and Letters at Notre Dame. 

Writing in The Sculpture of lvan Mestrovic, Norman L. Rice says: “There is an unmistakable influence of pre-classical and 

classical sculpture in the work of this modern master. There is no attempt in his work to cast aside the past in favor of some 

currently fashionable notion. . . . The major works of Mestrovic have a quality of timelessness which does not depend on either a 

past style or a current fashion for their artistic strength.” 
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SAMUEL H. MILLER is the minister of Old Cam- 
bridge Baptist Church, Cambridge, Massachvu- 
setts. We are deeply indebted to him for this 
penetrating examination of the meaning of 


Christmas in present-day America. 
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“The Epiphany.” Workshop of Giotto. Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Kennedy Fund, 1911. 


HOW DOES CHRISTMAS fit into our world? Or we could ask: What is our world doing to the celebration of 
Christmas? : 

There are moments when one can catch a glimpse of something rather terrible happening. It is true we stll 
have the conventions of keeping Christmas, exchanging gifts, singing carols, and the ancient images of angels 
in the heights and wise men traveling from afar. All make a claim that there is a certain sanctity about the 
season. Yet in spite of these things I see something else happening—something quite different. 

Do you remember last Christmas? How wearied everyone had become long before the day arrived? How 
frenzied and impatient? Everyone had been tormented by floods of Christmas cards. People w ere being driven, 
as if something had gotten out of hand, bewildering them, leaving them confused. Then Christmas came, and 
the mountains of packages were attacked. The children were distracted by too many gifts while the adults 
tried to put down on little pads whether Aunt Minnie had given the plaything that had a broken pair of 
scissors in it or whether it came from Cousin John, until the whole thing became a distasteful minor riot. At 
last everyone was quite willing to confess they would thank God when it was all over. 


Can Christmas be redeemed? 


| am frightened by what is happening to Christmas. It is wholly possible in the history of the world for a 
day fraught with extraordinary significance to be so corrupted that after a while there is nothing to do with it 
except to repudiate it or to put something else in its place. This has happened in Western history. Saturnalia, 
the celebration of the winter solstice, was in itself a profound recognition of a changing and turning world and 
the mystery of the creation’s power, but it became so utterly corrupted that it was no longer capable of sustain- 
ing the spontaneity of the human soul. 

We are supposed to be entering the high tide of human joy in this Christmas period but whether the holiness 
of the season will be ridden through and through by commercial elements that have now run away with us; 
whether what little peace we might have had has now been exhausted in the vast attractions in which we con 
fess our slavery to a world that has gotten out of hand, we do not know 


continued on next page 





The 


ONTINUED 


incarnation... 


I think we have reached a point where as Christians 
we must ask ourselves whether Christmas can be re- 
deemed. It will be a sad day if it cannot be, but we must 
say with all soberness that the world itself with its com- 
mercial greed, its quantitative motif, its vast and ugly lust 
of possessiveness, has now overlaid the peace, simplicity 
and the kind of naive joy that once reigned at the heart of 
the Christmas celebration of the birth of a Child. 


The ancient and lasting promise 


What is it that stands behind this first Christmas? Is 
there any way we can penetrate the clutter and confusion, 
this tremendous burial ground of rubbish? Is there any 
way in which we can turn back to the promise of a kind of 
joy that the world neither gives nor takes away? Is there 
any chance that we can recover a Christmas like this, un- 
distracted by many things that have no connection what- 
ever with Christ? Is there any chance that we can find in 
this vast haystack the little needle of that ancient and 
lasting joy that came to men in the midst of a world that 
denied many things but certainly did not overwhelm them 
with such a vast and luxurious celebration that the thing 
itself was lost? 

Any attempt to relate the themes of “incarnation” and 
“contemporary culture” will meet an overwhelming di- 
versity of interpretations. Both themes are vast and there 
are no easy simplifications. 

In the incarnation we have a truth enunciated about the 
reality of God revealed in the life and work of Jesus. The 
ramifications involve many levels of life—history, hu- 
manity, nature, freedom. There is no single, isolated fact 
here, or even a single definition. It is instead one of the 
most profoundly elaborate truths of all time. 

Put over against this the equally complex reality of 
“contemporary society.” How many layers make up our 
present culture! The ancient Hebrew, the Greek and the 
Roman, the Christian, early and medieval, the Protestant 
Reformation, the Renaissance, the rise of science, and the 
Industrial Revolution—each adds its peculiar world view, 
its own mores, and factors shaping man’s reaction to 
religion and to the world. Obviously some of these are of 
the very substance of the “incarnation” and bear its im- 
print, but others are indeed strangers to the idea, and 
some so wide of touching it that there is a great gulf fixed 
between them. But when all these are put together what 
does the lump seem like? Is there any way to say whether 
our culture is susceptible of being interpreted as based on 
the “incarnation”? 


The incarnation is not a single event 


We will get nowhere until we try at least to be definite 
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about the meaning of the “incarnation.” Here our major 
difficulty is a superficial simplicity which assumes that 
the incarnation is a single event telling how God mani- 
fested himself in the man Jesus. Such an idea tends to 
pinpoint the action of God as if it were an interruption in 
the history of humanity, rather than a revelation of God’s 
eternal and universal relationship to our world. In the 
incarnation a relationship is disclosed which involves all 
times and all men. It is the very character of reality itself. 

The incarnation, when limited only to the birth of Jesus, 
as though it were the one solitary time God’s reality was 
disclosed in time and space would leave us with a revela- 
tion which has no universal relevance. Such a suggestion 
usually proceeds from the notion that nature and spirit 
are two separate realms, and the bridge which unites them 
is the incarnation. Actually in the Jewish world no such 
separation existed. God made matter, and as far as Bibli- 
cal thought was concerned, there never had been any dis- 
dain felt for it. The incarnation makes crystal clear the 
implicit reality of the divine in all of creation. The tran- 
scendent is immanently rooted; the very bread on the 
table glows with the real presence. 

In short the incarnation is the doctrine that every form 
of existence manifests a reality greater than itself. They 
are the result of God’s presence in the realm of time and 
space. They are both nature—that is, what they are in 
themselves—and creation—what they are by God’s pur- 
pose and grace. They are measured always by two di- 
mensions—the one in themselves, the other what they are 
in all things or in God. 





What would an “incarnational” culture be like? 


One might ask now, in the light of this, what kind of a 
culture would be “incarnational”’? In what ways would 
such a doctrine be reflected in the thoughts, arts, and 
activities of an epoch? 

In such a culture, people would seek to discern the sym- 
bolic or sacramental character of things or events. It 
would be open to those dimensions of reality beyond mere 
existence—namely relationship, intention, freedom, possi- 
bility, and meaning. It would continuously reflect the 
paradoxes of God in man, the Word in the flesh, the 
eternal in time, the kingdom of God in the world. Its art 
would find the numinous in common things; its philoso- 
phy would begin in wonder and reach beyond reason; its 
industry would reckon with the human as well as the 
technical. 

In contrast to our own culture, what can we say? First 
that we live in a predominantly naturalistic culture. That 
is to say, all the overtones of the symbolic and the sacra- 
mental, all the aura of ramifying relationships, all evi- 
dences of the indwelling whole, all the meaning beyond 
itself, all this has been stripped away from life. A spade 
is a spade—and so is everything else. Max Weber epito- 
mizes it by saying “we live in a disenchanted world.” It 
is neither a materialistic nor a spiritual world. It is a 














“Still Life with Apples.” (1890-1900) by Cezanne. Collection 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. Lillie P. Bliss Collection. 


neutral world, a “thingified” world as Gabriel Marcel 
calls it. The incarnation is not here. 

Moreover, it is the kind of culture generally which 
avows no world view. It is basically a culture of expedi- 
ence, of adjustment and convenience. Whatever seems to 
go today is sufficient. Tomorrow will try something else. 
In brief, there is no metaphysical passion, no concern for 
truth as an ultimate reality. Where this is missing, the 
nearest version of reality—-what we can see and feel—is 
taken for the whole thing. There is nothing beyond the 
immediate. The depth of incarnation is not here. 

In the third place, the incarnation assumes that the 
“Word made flesh” involves us in an interior exercise of 
the spirit, known traditionally as contemplation, as a way 
into reality. Of this our culture is woefully ignorant. Our 
virtue, if it is a virtue, is at the other end of the spectrum. 
We seek reality by action. We are extroverts, drunken 
with success, plunging from one activity to another with 
increasing frenzy and lessening satisfaction. The faster we 
travel, the less we see. The more ground we cover, the 
less meaning we discover. And then a catatonic kind of 
conformity threatens us. We rebel against rebelliousness. 
Life flattens out in a bland homogeneity. And nowhere is 
there any evidence of an incarnational reality. That would 
involve an inner action, the willingness to probe depth 
instead of space and to reckon with the essential freedom 
of being a soul. Our culture seems more intent on manipu- 
lation than on contemplation, more on action than on 
being. 

This leads to a fourth generalization, namely that our 
culture is technological. We are obsessed with mechanistic 
solutions to vital problems. The art of our time manifests 
this by eliminating vital or organic forms for Euclidean or 
mechanical ones. What this means in radical terms is that 
we are more concerned with techniques than with salva- 
tion. Put in such bald terms, this would seem to be a 
manufactured conflict, and that really there is no prob- 
lem. The problem comes, however, w hen techniques be- 
come ends in themselves and completely swallow up in 
the mad passion of ingenious gadgetry every question con- 
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. the very bread on the table glows with the real presence 


cerning the end of life itself. As Gabriel Marcel indicates, 
there is a strange hostility between techniques and spirit. 
Techniques are a kind of short cut, and when they monop- 
olize our attention and energy, become a substitute for 
contemplation. The technical, however advantageous or 
convenient, is never the fulfillment of the human. One 
indication of this is that great art, whether it be literary or 
plastic, can never be reduced to a method or contrived by 
a trick. There is a mystery which technique does not 
touch. Here again, we have turned from the way of in- 
carnation. 

Paul Tillich writes that both religion and culture in our 
epoch have lost the dimension of depth. As he points out, 
the transfer of all religious questions from the depth 
where incarnation means something to the surface where 
shallowness can only be compensated for by a quantitative 
accumulation of experience at the superficial level, be- 
trays the reality of religion. Both religion and culture are 
robbed of their mutual possibilities. 

When incarnation is eliminated from culture, the world 
of man is split in two pieces. The world becomes nothing 
but the world—barren, dull and without meaning. It be- 
comes scientifically neutral, morally whatever one wants 
to make of it, religiously dead, God forsaken. Then the 
spirit of man, drawn off so to speak, muddies into a sick 
sentimentality. Romanticism is the substitute for incarna- 
tional realism. Christmas becomes a holiday, a Saturnalia 
of emotional exhaustion, a binge of orgiastic good-will 
typified by a meaningless wholesale flood of cards and 
business gifts. Without depth, there are no bounds; with- 
out holiness, there is no center; without peace, there is no 
meaning. 

The question stands for each of us to answer, not only 
as to how we can celebrate Christmas with appropriate 
respect for the realities involved, but how we can live 
from day to day so that when Christmas comes we will 
be prepared by insight and habit to see the lord of grace 
born in the most unexpected times and places, because 
it is the nature of God to give himself to man in his deep- 
est need. 











by SAMUEL H. MILLER, minister of Old Cam- 
bridge Baptist Church, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 
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Drawing by Helene Smith for a Wagner College Christmas concert program 


A service for Christmas 


Opening Sentences 
Leader: Arise, shine; for your light has come, 
And the glory of the Lord has risen upon you. 
People: How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him who brings good tidings, 
who publishes peace, who brings good tidings of good, 
who publishes salvation, 
who says to Zion, “Your God reigns.” 
Leader: For you shall go out in joy, and be led forth in peace; 
The mountains and hills before you 
Shall break forth into singing, 
And all the trees of the field shall clap their hands. 
People: Instead of the thorn shall come up the cypress; 
Instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle; 
And it shall be to the Lord for a memorial, 
For an everlasting sign which shall not be cut off. 
Introit: “Veni Emmanuel” 
O come, O come, Emmanuel 
And ransom captive Israel, 
That mourns in lonely exile here, 
Until the Son of God appear. 
Rejoice! Rejoice! Emmanuel 
Shall come to thee, O Israel! 
O come, thou Day-spring, come and cheer 
Our spirits by thine advent here; 
Disperse the gloomy shades of night, 
Break through the clouds and bring us light; 
Rejoice! Rejoice! Emmanuel 
Shall come to thee, O Israel! Amen. 
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Invocation in Unison: 

Eternal Lord, in darkness we have yearned for thy light; in the confusion of our hearts, we have 
waited for the coming of thy judgment; in the midst of shame and hate, we have trusted in thy for- 
giveness and thy loving kindness. 

In our strength, we have sinned; in our pride, we have gone astray, in our weakness we have 
denied our need. 

Come, we pray, as thou didst come in Christ our Lord, and open our eyes, unstop our ears, and 


restore our hearts that we may see thy kingdom, and learn to do thy will on earth as it is in heaven. 
Amen. 


Gloria Patri 

Call to Confession: (Leader) 
I beseech you by the mercy of God, to lay away all unrighteousness, the ancient grudge, the 
bitter quarrel, the festering offense, that in all things you may be able to welcome the Lord Christ 
with pure hearts and earnest hopes even amid this world’s darkness and fear. Let us pray. 

Confession: (in Unison) 
Lord God, high and lifted up, yet in mercy humbling thyself to enter these poor and often per- 
verted hearts of ours, come, we pray thee, as Christ came, with healing and with peace. Thou 
shalt find us proud, for we have not learned what it means to be humble; thou shalt find us 
guarded and defensive, for we are weak within and full of fear; thou shalt find us irritable, and 
not a little arrogant, for we are uncomfortably guilty and have not been willing to admit our 
frailty or our sin. Come again and save us from ourselves, for ourselves, in God’s name. Amen. 

Words of Assurance: (Leader) 
Grant thy people, O God our Father, pardon and peace that with quiet minds and ready hearts 
they may receive the Lord Jesus in all humility and faith, and their joy may be made full in thy 
grace. 

Hymn: “Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming” 

Scripture: Luke 2: 1-20 

Meditation: “to give light to them that sit in darkness” 
This is the time of advent, the season of the Lord’s coming. There will be much looking back 
and the soul will find its bread and wine in the ageless story of angels and shepherds, of Mary 
and her child born in a manger, and of a strange glory that henceforth man would never be able 
to forget, even in the midst of wars or in the time of deadly doubt. 
Perhaps one way of looking back will be a way of looking in, for surely the little town of our 
life is crowded, noisy and exceedingly quarrelsome, and the heart has a joyous yearning which 
the world with its taxes and profits, fears and greeds, cannot smother altogether. The darker 
its night, the more welcome a star; the noisier the clamor, the sweeter the sound of an angel's 
song; the wider its empty pleasures, the more lasting the joy of a child. We need one to bring us 
“good tidings” of peace and good-will. Our time is overwhelming; our lives are caught in furious 
currents of anxiety and frustration; daily life grows more and more secular, unlighted by any 
gleams of heavenly companionship or eternal purpose. Sitting in the shadow, the world is waiting 
for a heavenly light. 

Prayer of Thanksgiving and Joy: 
With quietness, O God, our hearts stand near the rude stall where Christ was born to Mary. The 
noise of the world is stilled for a moment, the joy of heaven is easily heard, and there is a peace 
which passeth all understanding among men of good will, whether they be wise or ignorant. Help 
us to think on these things, pondering them in our heart until at last the mystery unfolds and 
thy Word is revealed, thy Grace made plain. We are as lonely as shepherds, as wayfaring as the 
kings, as busy as the innkeeper. Forgive us and turn us again to the quietness of thy peace, in 
Christ the Child, our Lord and Savior. Amen. 

Hymn: “Adeste Fideles” 

Benediction 








Two of the Soviet students who were in the U.S.A. for 30 
days this summer wrote this interpretation of the average 
American student. Any interpretation reveals not only 
what was observed, but also something about the per- 
sons who do the observing. This is true here. We are 
helped to see ourselves. We also see what these Soviet 
visitors regard as of importance. 


JOHN SMITH IS A LIKEABLE FELLOW. He loves a joke and 
can appreciate a serious idea, he is friendly but not ob- 
trusive, he is a sportsman but never forgets why he 
entered the university. He is industrious and persistent, 
he warmly welcomes his guests. In a word, he is the kind 
of man you cannot help liking. We liked John Smith. 

John Smith studies in a state, private or religious uni- 
versity or college. He does not complain about his lot 
although he has to work to be able to study. John re- 
members that many of his co-evals, very often capable 
people, for financial reasons are unable to enter college or 
university. And if John were a Negro, say, in North 
Carolina, who knows if he in general would be one of the 
few Negro students in the university of this state? 

John Smith thinks that high school did not prepare him 
adequately for study in the university; he did not get solid 
knowledge of the fundamentals of physics, chemistry and 
mathematics. He does not know foreign languages. 


He studies less than his Soviet counterpart 


John’s university is located beyond the town limits. 
he campus and the study premises are conducive to 
study. After lectures John often goes to the university 
stadium. More than one national champion of the United 
States and perhaps of the world has been trained there. 
John regards the next football game with the rival uni- 
versities as conscientiously as his examinations. 

John has been studying in the university for four years 
and, in our opinion, during the first two years he merely 
made up for what the high school failed to give him. The 
organization of studies in John’s university is almost the 
Same as in our country. But it seems to us that on the 
whole John studies a little less than we do. This difference 
is particularly noticeable in the number of hours assigned 
for practical training. 

As any other American student, John is subject to 
conscription. He can be called up for two years prior or 
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after graduating from university. John thinks that this 
does not help him to acquire the knowledge he needs as 
swiftly as possible. 


The cost of education is high 


John is also troubled by the need to earn money. He 
knows why three-fourths of students of the University of 
Chicago or the City College of New York work in the 
summer and during the academic year. 

But what is to be done? One has to pay for tuition 
(although tuition fees in state educational establishments 
are lower than in the private), for examinations, for the 
use of the library and laboratory equipment, for the dor- 
mitory and medical service. One also has to have three 
meals, to read books and have some fun. For all this John 
needs about $2,500 a year. 

No one can say for certain whether John is getting 
a scholarship, because the United States does not have a 
single system of scholarships. Very few get scholarships 
and their size is usually quite modest. John hopes that if 
Congress passes a bill on federal scholarships American 
universities will not lose so many gifted young people. 
Students regard as obviously abnormal the present situ- 
ation and they speak with bitterness of the fact that only 
half of those who enter American universities overcome 
all the hurdles and come to the finishing line, where in- 
stead of a prize they get a bachelor’s degree. But the de- 
gree of course is not everything, and we understood why 
John asked us so many questions about the future of 
graduates. He considered as very wise that in the U.S.S.R. 
a graduate is ensured work in his line. 


Extra-curricular life 


“Are there student organizations in the U.S.S.R.?” 
John asked us. “Yes, and many of them,” we replied. 
“In their activities there is much in common with your 
organizations.” Since everything is learned by comparison 
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we spoke about things which, as distinct from our organi- 
zations, student unions in American universities do not do. 
American students do not take part in discussing cur- 
ricula; they are not competent to decide whether so and 
so is qualified for enrollment in a university, whether he 
can get a scholarship, where and what work he can get 
after graduation. Perhaps that is why John is indifferent 
to the election of the student government and does not 
take any interest in its work. 

But we hear from John Smith that the student union of 
his university sees to the provision of rest and recreation 
for the students. In the University of Chicago we saw with 
pleasure “Coriolanus” staged by students. We saw the 
announcement of a Shakespeare Festival in the University 
of California at Berkeley. We were in the offices of stu- 
dent literary magazines and saw paintings of young art 
students and films made by the students themselves. We 
think that all this helped us to gain a better understanding 
of John Smith and his colleagues, to learn how they live 
and what they think. At the same time we hope that John 
and his friends were able to learn much from us about the 
Soviet students. 

It is known how many universities there are in the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., how many students there 
are in our countries, but if anyone were to count up the 
number of questions put to us and asked by us during the 
brief 30 days in the United States, this number would 
stagger even the most efficient computing machine. We, 
however, only rejoiced in it. And we fully agree with John 
who once said: “If a man asks a question, it means he 
wants to understand.” 

You might ask: who is John Smith? The answer is 
simple—he is a typical American student we often met 
during our tour of the United States. 


1. Biryukov 
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Soviet visitors at a forum at Washington University. Photos are by Ray 


Nesmith, Executive, Campus Y, Washington University. 


Above: Soviet visitors catching the early edition outside the 1.L.G.W.U. 
headquarters in St. Louis. Below: Soviet and American students playing 
water polo at Stuart Symington, Jr.’s home in St. Louis. 


a visit to a Soviet 
ports camp 


by JOYCE HENDERSON 
University of Texas, YWCA 


photos by GRACE THOMPSON 


Radclitfe College 


WE TURNED OFF THE MAIN HIGHWAY onto a winding dirt 
road which was to lead us to the highlight of our sum- 
mer’s experience. The little blue and yellow bus moved 
rapidly across the forest floor, winding in and out the 
long rows of tall cedars and pines. Ivan Ivanovitch 
sounded the horn, and we all gave a shout as we passed 
through the red-bannered gate. 


A warm welcome 


The Soviet students were all waiting for us with color- 
ful bouquets of dahlias, zinnias, gladiolas, and water 
lilies. The bus was quickly unloaded with the help of our 
soon-to-be Soviet friends. Tents were shared with the 
fellows, while the girls lived in newly built cabins. We 
were ushered into a spotlessly clean room, where nine 
freshly made beds with big puffed pillows awaited us. 
Next to each bed was a small, blue wooden chest with 
soap, toothpaste, and a toothbrush for us. Our hostesses 
had thought of everything! 

After lunch the chairman of the camp council told us 
the history and organization of the camp. Except for 
two skilled workers it was built by students of the Kiev 
Polytechnic Institute. 


The organization of the camp 


Approximately 300 students come for the 26-day camp 
periods. All the students attend the K.P.I. The camp is a 
combination sports and work camp. Work consists of 
making improvements and adding to the camp facilities. 
The camp council, composed of seven student members, 
appointed people usually by tents to carry out the various 
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jobs. Each day one student was appointed the chairman 
of the day. The persons in the chairman’s tent had the re- 
sponsibility of inspecting the tents and cabins and being 
on call for any jobs which would suddenly arise. 

Supper was at 8:00 p.m. The dining room had three 
walls, the fourth side was completely open. One had the 
feeling of spaciousness and outdoor living. Across the 
front of the dining hall were two big red banners which 
read, “Proletarians of all countries unite!” and “Every- 
body whoever you are—to make life happier is our task.” 
To the left of the hall was a red poster with yellow print, 
“Long live the Communist Party of the Soviet Union— 
The great inspirational and guiding force of the Soviet 
people in the struggle for the building of Communism.” 
To the right was this poster: “Long live the great Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. The fortress of friendship 
and glory for the peoples of our land and the indestruc- 
tible bastion for peace in the whole world.” Amid this 
colorful array of red and yellow were bright blue topped 
tables set for four. Usually two Soviet students and two 
American students ate together. 

For supper we had sliced tomatoes, cucumbers, Ukrain- 
ian rye and white bread, “kasha,” which is a porridge 
made of brown barley and rice, a cottage cheese and 
sour cream dish with butter and sugar on top, and hot 
sweet tea in glasses. 


Evening activities 


After supper several of us walked down the cedar lined 
paths towards the library and club house. We passed a 
small group of students standing in front of the bulletin 
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board reading the day’s edition of “Pravda.” Further 
down the path were a group of students singing Russian 
folk songs and student songs. In front of almost every 
open tent which bordered the walk could be seen one or 
more Soviet students reading some book. 

We stopped to read some of the red signs posted on the 
trees. “Glory to the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union.” “Hail to leading producers.” “Long live eternal 
unity of the peoples of the U.S.S.R.” “For eternal peace 
and the collective security of all European peoples.” 
“Long live the Komsomol.” “Long live foremost Soviet 
science.” “Long live peace among peoples.” “Long live 
the Constitution of the U.S.S.R.” And across the path 
tied between two trees was the banner “Long live Soviet 
Youth.” 

As we approached the club house library, Yura could 
be heard playing the piano, Alex was beating the rhythm 
out on his drums, and a cluster of students standing 
around this combo were singing the latest popular Soviet 
song. This was the first of many such nights to follow. Im- 
mediately following the sing fest, we saw a movie about 
the Ukraine, its progress since 1917 and its goals. One of 
the actresses in the movie said, “We must beat America. 
We must get ahead in the field of agriculture and dairy 
products.” 


The Sputnik and many other questions 


As we were walking back to our cabins after the 
movie, one of the Soviet students who had been listening 
to his portable radio came running to tell us that the U.S. 
had just launched a satellite. It wasn’t long before we were 
surrounded by students and besieged with questions. “Is 


Lunch at the Soviet sports camp. Left to right: Carlie Rogers, 
Anna Kisselgoff, Myra Bergman, “Vlad” (the Soviet interpreter), 
Larry Whetten. 





the U.S. going to build a Sputnik as big as ours?” — 
“What was the reaction in the U.S. to our putting up the 
first satellite?” “We have written a song about it. Would 
you like to hear it? All right, tomorrow night after supper 
we will sing it for you. We will be around the piano in 
the club library.” 

“What was your reaction to Little Rock?” “How can 
there be two opinions? In our country there is only one 
opinion. If some people disagree with Faubus how can he 
remain in office?” 

“How do you feel about juvenile delinquents in the 
U.S.? What do you do about it?” 





Tents and library area at the camp. The bulletin board behind 


the tree on the right notes events of the camp and holds car- 


toons depicting lazy students. 


How the camp day began 


The day began at 7:00 a.m. when the radio would 
come on over the camp loudspeakers. “Tovarishch, tov- 
arishch,” “Comrades, Comrades.” The news would then 
follow. The names of factories which had reached thei: 
quota and had pledged more would be announced along 
with the most recent news of Lebanon. Everyone would 
be dressed in ten minutes, because gymnastics began on 
the soccer field at 7:10. This lasted for ten or fifteen min- 
utes. We did everything from push-ups to touching our 
toes. Then we would all run to the Dneiper and wash. 

Beds had to be made before breakfast. This involved 
patience on the part of the Americans, because sheets 
and blankets aren't tucked in, and the pillow had to be 
puffed and placed in a very special way. The blanket had 
to be folded twice and placed lengthwise down the center 
of the bed. Then the sheet was put around the blanket’s 
edges making a nice border. The sheet had to be the same 
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The Soviet Student Director of the camp with books 


given him by the Experiment and Y delegations 
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Anna Kisselgoff of the Experiment delegation washes 


up in the Dneiper River. 


number of centimeters all the way around. The inspectors 
would check the cabins during breakfast. Fresh water 
from the well had to be in the pail and the floor swept 
clean of dust, sand and pine needles. 

Breakfast consisted of a glass of yogurt, bread, to- 
matoes, cucumbers, and sour cream dressing, potatoes 
and German sausage, “kasha,” and tea. After breakfast 
students would gather outside the dining hall visiting and 


planning the day's activities. 


The work assignments 


At 9:00 a.m. we would line up according to cabins and 
tents and wait while the student camp director would 
announce the names of the students who had violated 
some of the rules, such as staying out past 11:30, and 
poorly cleaned cabins. Then the work detail for the day 
was announced. The fellows helped to lay the new volley 
ball court. build a new boat house, unload one of the river 
boats bringing new supplies, and other jobs requiring 


muscle strength. The girls cleaned up around the tents 





and cabins, planted shrubbery, dug up the earth around 
the trees and bushes lining the main path to the dining 
room, raked several fields free of pine cones and fallen 
branches, swept the main path with little brooms made of 
old twigs, and rolled the basketball and volley ball courts. 
Each cabin would work two days a week for six hours a 
day. The rest of the time was free for sports, rest, reading, 
swimming, boating, hiking. 


“Eat up! Eat up!” 


Lunch at 2:00 p.m. consisted of tomatoes, cucumbers, 
soup (borscht or potato soup), “kasha,” tea, and cherry 
or apple compote. One of the goals of the camp is for 
each camper to gain 20 pounds. The dining hall director, 
who was a most amiable fellow, would come around to all 
the tables and say “kuchat, kuchat,” which means “eat 
up, eat up.” Five-feet four inches in height and 170 
pounds, he was always immaculately dressed in his white 
coat decorated with his war medals and ribbons, dark 
trousers, and white shoes. He was a jolly fellow whose 
main concern was our weight. The director of the camp, 
Sergei Ivanivanovitch, who also urged us to eat some 


more, was a tall man, about 62 


, with greyish-white hair, 
a very deep voice, and a perpetual smile which made his 
bright blue eyes sparkle all the more. Sergei wore light 
blue baggy pants, white shirt, and pale blue sandals. He 
was a most congenial and fun-loving host. He would tease 
and chat with us long hours. He loved to take us for a 
ride in his motor launch. Needless to say, we loved to be 


his passengers. 
Free time 
After lunch the entire camp observed “rest hour” from 


3:00 to 4:00. From 4:00 to 8:00 was free time. Some 


people played dodge ball, volley ball, soccer, went swim- 


A Soviet girl looks on during a chess match between 
Larry Whetten of the Experiment delegation and 
Andre, a Soviet boxer from the physical culture col- 
lege in training at the sports camp. 
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ming way down the beach where the sand was white and 
the water a royal blue, others went rowing, some practiced 
crew. A few of the students would practice their skill at 
handling the kayaks, while others would sleep, read, take 
walks in the beautiful surrounding forest, or challenge 
someone to a fast game of ping pong. No one was at a 
loss for something to do. 

The evening’s entertainment would usually begin at 
9:00. There was always a group of students gathered 
around the piano in the club house library. How the stu- 
dents playing chess and reading ever concentrated we did 
not know! We would sing a few American songs and the 
Soviet students would sing some of their favorite songs. 


I 





Mrs. Anne Kern, leader of the Y delegation helps a 


retired Soviet Army colonel wind his fishing tackle. 


We tried to learn some of their songs and we thoroughly 
enjoyed their student song about the first “sputnik” and 
the United States’ reaction. The students had not omitted 
a thing, for they even mentioned “baseball” and “coca- 
cola.” 

We saw several movies, “The House in Which I Live,” 
“Memory of the Heart,” which are both movies about 
war. We were also privileged to see “Othello” and Dos- 
toevski’s “The Idiot.” 


A talent show 


As our stay was drawing to a close, it was decided that 
one evening be devoted to a talent or variety show. The 
Soviet students practiced all week and put on a very 
enjoyable and entertaining program. The American stu- 
dents practiced and sang their favorite college football 
songs, Negro spirituals, folk songs, and concluded with 
“Dona Nobis Pacem.” 

[wo American students delighted the audience by 
their performance of the “Charleston.” In fact the next 
day there was a poster tacked to one of the trees depicting 
them kicking their heels and flinging their arms to the 
thythm of “Five Foot Two.” The Soviets had many varied 
and different acts. One group sang a very clever song 


they wrote about the mosquitoes and how they bite. They 
also sang “Polly Wolly Doodle” and “There’s a Tavern 
in the Town,” all in Russian, of course. Two students, in 
their native costumes, danced several difficult and very 
beautiful folk dances. There were several skits which 
drew much laughter from the audience, especially one 
which was a take off on their society. It was entitled “The 
Public Bath.” It was a delightful evening and excellent 
show! 


The last night 


Our last night in camp was highlighted by a big bonfire 
in the shape of a star. A torch light procession led the way 





Soviet and American boys do calisthenics each morn- 
ing at 7. 


to the big blazing star-shaped fire. The girls had spent the 
morning gathering pine cones for it. We all gathered 
around the fire and sang some of the songs we had learned 
over the past ten days. Several of the students did some 
very fancy folk dancing around the fire, while the rest 
watched and clapped their hands to the music. 

What will be remembered and cherished the longest are 

the friends and friendships we made. As we think back 
over Our experience in the sports camp, we will remember 
the long walks down the pine needled paths, and the 
many, many conversations with students and faculty alike. 
We will remember the times we sat on the white sandy 
beach with a dictionary in one hand and an apple in the 
other, as we listened and shared experiences and ideas 
with each other. Some will remember the many, many 
pleasant afternoons spent with friends who live near the 
Dneiper, as we discussed the racial problem in the US., 
the London Daily Worker, the situation in Lebanon, 
schools and education in both countries, and our hopes 
for the future. 
In the next Issue: An interview with the Director of the Repen Insti- 
tute of Art in Leningrad, by Thomas Hall, Georgia Tech YMCA. This 
is a clear portrayal of the role government plays in every aspect of 
Soviet society. 
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The Supreme Court 1 
or the American ¢ 


This article on the Supreme Court is the first of our cur- 
rent year’s series on major issues before the nation. A 
distinguished committee in Washington, D.C. guides the 
development of these articles. 

Our objective is to present a pressing issue succincily, 
to indicate its social and Biblical dimensions, and to sug- 
gest creative responses. Campus forums, discussions, po- 
litical action and study groups will find this series of ex- 
ceptional value. 

The chairman of the Washington Issue of the Month 
Committee, Arthur Darken, is Analyst in U.S. Foreign 
Policy in the Library of Congress and one of our few 
but growing in number public officials who has a thor- 
ough training both in theology as well as in international 
and national affairs. He was co-chairman of the New 
England Student Christian Movement and a former mem- 
ber of our National Program Commission. 


The attack on the Supreme Court today 


With the role of the Supreme Court at issue in Con- 
gress, in the press, and in public debate, the Court it- 
self can speak only through its formal opinions in cases 
before it. But the quiet of the Court is, as Justice Holmes 
once said, “the quiet of a storm centre.” 

In the last session of Congress a coalition of those 
opposed to the Court’s decisions limiting state and fed- 
eral anti-subversive laws or regulations and of those op- 
posed to the Court’s desegregation decisions nearly en- 
acted legislation drastically curtailing the Court’s powers. 
Although the author of the Jenner bill will not be in 
the next session of Congress, further attempts to restrict 
the Court’s appellate power can be expected. 

In this as in each of the previous efforts to subdue 
the Court, two separate questions are rolled into one: 
the validity of the Court’s particular decisions that 
aroused the controversy, and the validity of the Court’s 
very exercise of its judicial power to override the will 
of Congress, of state legislatures or courts, or of pub- 
lic Opinion. 


Past attempts at reform 


Before Senator Jenner, President Roosevelt in 1937 


tried to reform the Court. In two years the Court had 
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handed down eleven decisions holding New Deal legis- 
lation unconstitutional. Before this, Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1912, aroused in part by the Court’s limitations on 
trust-busting, ran on a platform that included a plan 
for a popular vote to reverse unpopular Court decisions. 
In 1856, after the Court declared that Dred Scott must 
be returned to his master under the Fugitive Slave Law, 
Lincoln and many others wrestled with their consciences 
about their duty to obey 2 decision they considered uncon- 
scionable [Dred Scott v. Sandford, 60 U.S. (19 How.) 
393]. Thomas Jefferson never reconciled himself to the 
Court’s assertion of the power of judicial review in Mar- 
bury v. Madison [5 U.S. (1 Cranch) 137 (1803)]. In 
1820 Jefferson wrote: “The Judiciary of the United 
States is the subtle corps of sappers and miners con- 
stantly working underground to undermine the founda- 
tions of our confederated fabric.” 


The Court as usurper of power 


Whether the attack on the Court comes from con- 
servatives opposed to any judicial extension of human 
rights, from reformers impatient with judicial obstacles 
to their plans, or from democrats committed to parlia- 
mentary rule or states rights, the case against the Court 
usually has two edges: the Court is wrong about a par- 
ticular decision, and anyway nine appointed m.* serving 
unlimited terms, accountable to no one, should not in 
a republic have the power to decide such matters. The 
will of Congress should prevail, argued Senator Jenner, 
President Roosevelt and Thomas Jefferson. The Consti- 
tution entrusted the legislative power to elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, not to a panel of Platonic 
Guardians. 


The Court as the nation’s conscience 


What then can be said for the Court? 

First, as Bryce said, “The Supreme Court is the living 
voice of the Constitution the conscience of the 
people.” Such a voice is required because it is, as Chief 
Justice Marshall said, a Constitution that must be ex- 
pounded. Terms such as “Commerce among the 
several States,” “freedom of speech,” “due process of 
law,” and “the equal protection of the laws” are not 
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mathematical formulas and are not to be defined simply 
with a dictionary. These constitutional provisions were, 
as Justice Frankfurter has said, “purposely left to gather 
meaning from experience.” In a federal system with a 
division of powers between separate branches of govern- 
ment some organ was needed to define and interpret the 
provisions of the fundamental social contract. The judi- 
cial power, says the Constitution, “shall be vested in 
one supreme Court” and “shall extend to all Cases 
arising under this Constitution.” 

an in- 
dependent agency sworn to uphold the Constitution even 
against the shifting electoral whims of the people. Con- 
stitutional limitations, argued Hamilton in Federalist 
Paper No. 78, “can be preserved in practice no other 
way than through the medium of courts of justice, whose 
duty it must be to declare all acts contrary to the mani- 
fest tenor of the Constitution void.” The justices of the 
Supreme Court were to be “faithful guardians of the 
Constitution,” Hamilton wrote, “to guard the Constitu- 
tion and the rights of individuals from the effects of 
those ill humors . 


Moreover, a republic needs such a conscience 





. among the people themselves 
which . . . occasion dangerous innovations of the gov- 
ernment, and serious oppression of the minor party in 
the community.” 

As the nation’s conscience and the voice of the Con- 
stitution, the Court, lacking the President’s power of the 
sword or Congress’ power of the purse, has only the 
power of the word. But in a republic this can be a great 
force. The principle of an aristocracy is honor, says Mon- 
tesquieu; of a tyranny, it is fear; of a republic, it is 
learning. 

In exercising its power the Court is raising fundamen- 
tal questions about the Constitution and the spirit of 
our laws. It is a kind of Socratic teacher goading us to 
consider and to do what we ought to do according to 
the premises and promises of the Constitution. At times 
it restrains us until the constitutional doubt is resolved, 
at times it drives us to follow the logic of our first prin- 
ciples into new fields. In each case it is playing a part 
in the process of persuasion that is the grand design of 
the Constitution. 

Does this mean that the Court is above criticism? On 


the contrary, this view of the Court results in each de- 
cision being treated as a question not as a command. 
There may be a command—a final court order—that the 
President must see is faithfully executed. But free citi- 
zens and their representatives in Congress, like the jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, present and future, should 
be asking themselves, Is this decision necessary and 
proper? Is it just? 

Inevitably the Court makes law when it interprets broad 
constitutional provisions. But in doing so it invites the 
people to respond not only by obedience but also by 
public debate, Congressional action, Constitutional 
amendment, perhaps even by civil disobedience. What 
is necessary is not acquiescence to Court decisions, but 
a lively and respectful response. 

Today the storm over desegregation rages around the 
Court, with schools being bombed or closed down and 
state officials resisting court orders. But through it all 
the nation is reasoning its way through a great constitu- 
tional, political and moral dilemma. The Court’s decision 
was, as Justice Frankfurter noted in his concurring opin- 
ion in the recent Little Rock case, “the unanimous con- 
clusion of a long-mature deliberative process.” But no 
Court decision is the last word. The Law is our School- 
master, said Saint Paul. In the end it is not the teacher 
but the students, not the governors but the governed who 
in a republic must learn and rule. 


What you can do 

In this process of persuasion, we each must have a 
part to play: 

1. To be educated we should make it a habit to read 
the text of the major Supreme Court decisions. Some of 
the best American thinking and writing is found here, 
from Marshall through Holmes to the Court today, in 
dissenting as in majority opinions. 

2. We can, in our mind’s eye, transform some of the 
current heat into light, seeing these decisions and the 
resistance to them as steps in an illuminating national 
argument. 

3. We can take appropriate steps in our school and 
home communities to respond personally to the Court's 
decisions with goodwill and imagination. 


continued on page 18 
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A dynamic inquy JP ihe W orld’s 


Student Christia 


the next four years 


Che Jacob study of Changing Values in College’ contains 
this striking sentence: 


“Students normally express a need for religion as a part of 
their lives and make time on most weekends for an hour 
in church. But there is a ‘ghostly quality’ about the beliefs 
and practices of many of them, to quote a sensitive ob- 
server. Their religion does not carry over to guide and 
govern important decisions in the secular world. Students 
expect these to be socially determined. God has little to do 
with the behavior of men in society, if widespread student 
judgment be accepted. His place is in church and perhaps 
in the home, not in business or club or community. He is 
worshipped, dutifully and with propriety, but the campus 
is not permeated by a live sense of His presence.” 


here is probably no greater uneasiness among thought- 
ful students than the question of the power of the church 
to deal relevantly with the great political and economic 
forces of our world. Do the church and the world repre- 
sent two separate areas with little relation between them? 
Is there a “ghostly quality” in Christian belief and prac- 
tice? Is there a removed-from-this-world attitude toward 
the Christian church? 

Chis question has become a pressing one around the 
world precisely because of the shaking nature of the rev- 
olutionary changes going on. Rarely have people had to 
face such far-reaching, complex and unpredictable forces. 
Colonialism, at least of the capitalist variety, is fast ex- 


by Philip E. Jacob, Harper & Bros., 1957, $3.50 
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piring after two centuries of dominance. Communism, 
with its own brand of imperialism, is still in its ascendency 
with no predictable limit in sight. Nationalism is explod- 
ing throughout the Middle East, Africa and Asia. West- 
ern society faces uncertainties about its inner moral 
strength and political vigor. Science strides ahead but 
always with the question of whether its techniques will 
unleash a hideous catastrophe or be harnessed for the 
common good of all mankind. 

And what of the Church? What is its power along side 
these explosive forces? The question gets raised with 
understandable intensity. 

Here are some of the things that are being said by 
those who have the greatest faith in the power of the 
Church not only to match but to transform these tremen- 
dous forces. 


* The Church has been asleep. It has changed very little 


in the past century. The life of our congregations is 
very similar to that of our great-grandfather’s day, 
which was a very different world. 

* We need to think in a new way about the mission of 
the church. No longer can “mission” be confused with 
“foreign missions” or “home missions.” The great 

forces at work in the world are present in our jobs, in 

our classrooms, in our homes, in political decisions, in 
international relations. The church must be aware of 
how every member faces these forces in his daily life. 


continued on page 18 











The Universal Day of Prayer 
for Students 


February 15, 1959 


“If you abide in me, and my words abide in vou, 
ask whatever you will, and it shall be done for 
you.” (John 15:7) 


On this Universal Day of Prayer for Students we call 
all universities, educational institutions and churches 
throughout the world to a united effort of prayer: “O, 
come, let us worship and bow down before Christ, our 
strength and our redeemer.” Only if we abide in Him can 
we ask God in His mercy to give peace, mutual love, and 
eternal life to all students and teachers, to all mankind. 

The promise of Christ is rich and generous: “If you 
abide in me . . . you shall ask whatever you will.” But we 
do not know how to abide in Him. Our prayers are 
feeble and irregular, and they bear little fruit. We are 
unable to “pray without ceasing.” When we do pray, how 
often do we cry in adoration and rejoice in God’s won- 
drous works and love? Rather, how often do we pray 
that our wishes be fulfilled and then complain bitterly 
when they are not? The promise is great; so also is the 
command: “Abide in me.” 

How can we abide in Christ? is it enough to read the 
Bible regularly and to pray frequently? Jesus Christ ex- 
plained His commandment by a parable: “I am the vine, 
you are the branches. He who abides in me, and | in 
him, he it is that bears much fruit, for apart from me 
you can do nothing.” (John 15:5) To abide in Christ 
is continuous vital union, the union of life itself. A 
branch cannot live without the vine. “To abide in Him” 


Call to Prayer 


does not mean to enter into communion with Him from 
time to time; it means to be in constant, uninterrupted 
communion with Him. 

To be a branch of the vine demands also continuous 
vital communion with the other branches of the vine; 
we cannot separate ourselves from them without being 
separated from the vine itself. To abide in Christ means 
also to abide in our neighbors. “This is my command- 
ment: that you love one another as I have loved you.” 
(John 15:12) This is not merely an incidental hope; 
it is a commandment. Without that urgent union which 
is love of our neighbor, we cannot abide in Him. 

Therefore, let us obey the commandment of Christ, 
for in Him are we more than conquerors. In common 
prayer let us beseech the Lord that we be given strength 
to abide steadfast in Him with all our hearts, our souls 
and our minds. Let us all together and with one voice 
bring prayer and praise, worship and adoration to the 
eternal Christ. Amen. 

—The Officers of the W.S.C.F. 


We suggest that each campus Christian Association be- 
gin planning now for the observance of the Universal 
Day of Prayer for Students. Write to the United Student 
Christian Council, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
10, for the special packet on the Day of Prayer. It costs 
25¢ and will include a suggested Order of Worship and 
information about the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion including the Life and Mission of the Church em- 
phasis. 
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Life and Mission... 


CONTINUED 


It must study these forces and be keenly informed. 


But even more its inner life needs renewing. The Bible 
tells of a community of faith—the people of God— 
who knew that God was acting in all of the world, even 
in forces like we face. They knew how he had wrought 
a transformation in their lives which released them to 
face and deal with these forces creatively. In Christ 
they knew the reality of a community which brought 
healing and reconciliation. They saw a great purpose at 
work in all the world. And they knew themselves to be 
a part of that purpose, even though an imperfect part. 


This is why students around the world are now engaged 
in a four year emphasis upon the Life and Mission of the 
Church. Now that it is under way, one can only wonder 
why it was not undertaken before this, but yet be glad 
that it is now launched. 

For American students, important aspects of this 
emphasis are: 


1. The National Student Assembly of the YMCA’s 
and YWCA’s, December 28, 1958 to January 3, 1959. 
\ central emphasis will be the dialogue between the 
Biblical faith and the world. 


2. The Universal Day of Prayer for Students on Febru- 
ary 15, 1959 (see page 15). 


3. June, 1959. A Bible Study conference on “The 
Mission of the Church in the Whole World.” 


4. December, 1959. The quadrennial conference of 
the Student Volunteer Movement on “The World Mis- 
sion of the Church.” 


5. July, 1960. The WSCF Teaching Conference in 
Great Britain to which selected delegates will be sent 
from this country. Theme: “Christ’s Ministry in the 
World and Our Calling.” From this two-week confer- 
ence will go trained leadership for: 


6. A series of regional conferences throughout the 
world to explore the implications of the total mission 
of the Church in specific situations. 


For further background, secure from the United Stu- 
dent Christian Council, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, the following: 


The special issue of Federation News (No. 5, 1957) on 
“The Life and Mission of the Church.” 20c each, 20% 


discount on orders for 51-100. 30° discount on larger 


orders 


The leaflet on The Life and Mission of the Church. 2c 


each 
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The Bible, the Church and the Student Christian Move- 
ment by Harvey Cox. 25c each. 10-40% discounts avail- 
able depending on the size of the order. 

Christ in You, a study guide to Colossians. 25¢ each. 
10-40% discounts available depending on the size of the 
order. 


YMCA-YWCA materials which have a special rele- 
vance to this “Life and Mission” emphasis are: 

Dialogue on Campus by Nelle Morton. A genuine dia- 
logue between the voices of contemporary authors and 
dramatists and the Bible. The probing questions of a 
sceptical student provide the thread of continuity in this 
open dialogue. 48 pp., 40c each. Quantity rates. 





The Community of Forgiveness—a four-page story 
by William Hawley telling how a congregation discov- 
ered the meaning of reconciliation. A clue to the healing 
power of the Christian community. 10c. Quantity rates. 

Conscience on Campus by Waldo Beach. Problems of 
campus life and the response of a dynamic Christian 
ethic. Association Press. $1.00. 

The Christian Witness in an Emerging “Other-Di- 
rected” Culture. An eight-page analysis of American cul- 
ture and character patterns by Will Herberg. A pene- 
trating encounter between the Biblical faith and con- 
temporary culture. 10c. Quantity rates. 

Religious Questions in Irreligious Garb by Harry 
Smith. A detailed list of the voices of contemporary cul- 
ture and the conditions of creative conversation between 
them and the Christian faith. 10c. Quantity rates. 

Alone in the Crowd. A 32-page study booklet on the 
meaning of Christian community in a depersonalizing 
culture. A. L. Kershaw, Paul Tillich, William Inge, Rollo 
May and others. 25c. 


the Supreme Court 
continued from page 15 


Suggested further reading 


1. “The Role of the Supreme Court in the American 
Constitutional System,” A Sy mposium, The Notre Dame 
Lawyer, August 1958. 


2. The Federalist, papers Nos. 78, 80, 81, by Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

3. Edward Corwin, The Constitution and What It 
Means Today, Princeton University Press (1954), 340 
pp.. $5. 


4. Learned Hand, The Bill of Rights (1958). 


5. Telford Taylor, “Is the Supreme Court Supreme,” 
New York Times Magazine, October 5, 1958. 














This is the second of five articles by 
NICHOLAS GONCHAROFF, YMCA 
Secretary for International Educa- 
tion, on what youth around the 
world are thinking. Mr. Goncharoff 
recently completed a four month 
trip around the world. 


Middle East youth - 











The Via Dolorosa in Jerusalem down which 


Jesus walked to the cross. 


what they think, hope and feel 


“We can never replace a friend. When a man is fortunate 
enough to have several, he finds they are all different. 
No one has a double in friendship.”—-J. S. Schiller 


IT DIDN'T SEEM STRANGE to hear this Schiller quote com- 
ing from the intense young Arab as we sipped black 
Turkish coffee from small cups. “You see,” he continued, 
“we are all searching for friends, friends in every part of 
the world. Don’t be jealous if some of our friends are 
coming from another part of the world. No one has a 
double in friendship. Everyone who will help us to extend 
our freedom so that we can serve others in this capacity 
is our friend.” 

My wife, Tania, and | talked with many young people 
during our month’s sojourn in the Middle East this year. 
We were there to study the problems of youth under the 
auspices of the International Committee of the YMCA. 
In retrospect, our conversation with this young Arab re- 
mains a pertinent reminder and symbol of what youth in 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan and Egypt hoped for most. 


Our trip was a fascinating and disturbing experience. 


The scarcity of information about this strategic part of 


the world struck us again and again. We learned rapidly 
that newspaper headlines gave us no clue to the social 


and economic problems of these people. 





The power of ideas 


I can recall hundreds of younger and older people 
whom we met in this picturesque and turbulent area of 
the Middle East. For many of us, it is important to keep in 
mind that in this geographical area, as noted by L’Orient 
of Beirut, “the masses do not reason like sociologists; they 
are moved by ideas.” Every revolutionary movement in 
the history of mankind was moved by ideas. 

Various factors in world politics and economic competi- 
tion make the Middle East one of the principle battle- 
grounds of ideas and aspirations today. Every great 
power, directly or indirectly, is involved in this battle. 
Illiteracy is one of the biggest problems. The ignorance of 
the people is being replaced now by an over-all awaken- 
ing and their active march toward the goals and aims 
which would help them to achieve a decent way of life. 
One of America’s most strategic and difficult tasks lies in 
providing wise and dependable leadership in the Middle 
East. 

Lebanon in February 

Arriving in Beirut in February, we found superficial 
evidence of peace and quiet. We soon felt the turbulence 
that brewed beneath this deceiving exterior. Under thin 
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ground, a volcano boiled. Driving from the airport with 
Mohammed El Gamil, one of the most brilliant young 
revolutionaries in the country, I asked: “What shall I try 
to be aware of as a visitor to the Middle East for the first 
time?” 

His voice, which had been quiet and well-balanced, 
abruptly changed. He angrily lashed out with these words: 
“Many of you Westerners never learn to look into the 
hearts of the people whom you visit! Look at me! What 
do you see in my face and in my eyes?” 

I said, “I see animation, a good face and sense a keen 
intelligence.” 

He heatedly replied, “What should be obvious is a new 
pride in my face, the pride of a man who has suddenly re- 
discovered a tremendous force of unity with other Arabs 
like myself. Among us Arabs, national boundaries mean 
very little. Do you know that our Lebanon boundaries 
were drawn by foreigners? You said that you will be going 
to Jordan. Do you realize that the frontiers of Jordan 
were carved out of the desert in the twenties by Winston 
Churchill? Some of us may like Nasser as a leader though 
we may not like him as a person. We recognize and ac- 
cept him as a symbol of the nationalist movement.” It 
was a strong speech, his intense face vividly reflecting his 
conflicting emotions. 

Add to this the experience we encountered on reaching 
our hotel. The porter carrying my heavy suitcase was in- 
clined to conversation. In startlingly good English, he 
asked, “Why are you coming to this country? To see his- 
toric monuments, to visit the shops and spend easily, to 
observe picturesque remnants of the disappearing cul- 


>>? 


tures, aS many of you say 


Caught by surprise, | explained that I'd like to get to 
know people like himself, to find out what he and those 
like him thought 


Will you ever understand? 


He obviously didn’t want to believe me. His next re- 
mark was as embarrassing as it was unexpected. “Do you 
really believe that you would ever be able to understand 
in Arab? Did you ever think or concern yourself about 
our destiny or interests in life before you stepped out of 
the comfortable plane which brought you to Beirut? How 


many of you really do care about us 


These were the questions I was to hear again and again 


n Jordan and in I gypt Young people in particular were 


ways interested in how much we in the Western world 


care about them and thei ideas and desires | could feel 
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Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem. 








Roadside between Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 


Dome on the rock from which Mohammed was taken to heaven 


Beneath the rock are the stables of Solomon. 
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behind these questions complete sincerity and a searching 
for human recognition, dignity and understanding. 

Wherever we went, people were friendly and anxious to 
talk. In the heart of Beirut, just off the main street, we 
came across narrow passages that connect one street with 
another, passages to long arcades deep underground 
where there are many places for eating and entertainment 
which resemble those described in Tales from 1001 
Nights. 


In one of those “caves” I approached a group of young 
Arabs. Three were students of Lebanese University. one a 





Roadside scene between Jerusalem and Jericho. 


student at the American University in Beirut, while two 
others were friends who had arrived three days before from 
Syria. In our long conversation, I noticed a characteristic 
common among these nationalistic minded people. It is an 
overwhelming urge to make their own decisions. One of 
the men, by the name of Mahammad Husain, simply said, 
“We are bothered too much and too often by all kinds of 
newspaper men and journalists who ask us questions to 
ferret out the kind of news they want and remain deaf to 
what we are really saying. We would like to have a period 
of almost complete isolationism and non-involvement in 
any of the politics of big power blocs.” I was silent because 
their questions were addressed not only to me but to 
themselves and to the young people of their country. 


Nationalism: an exploding force 


Arriving in Jerusalem, Jordan, I was thrilled to be able 
to ramble and wander through the ancient streets. Every- 
one was friendly and curious. They react differently to a 
“Westerner” than to men of their own culture. Intrigued 
by the appearance of a small gift shop, | stopped to buy 
an unusual cross, a replica of one worn by the crusaders of 
old. The shopkeeper was young, alert, cordial and talka- 


tive. Instead of pursuing his salesmanship, he suddenly 








said, “Let’s talk. Do you have time to visit with me a 
while?” Delighted, I followed him to a private back room. 

My main question was: “How can foreigners best 
understand you Arabs?” It didn’t take him but a moment 
to reply, “First, tell me—are you a newspaper man or 
connected in any way with a publication?” | told him | 
was a YMCA secretary. “YMCA,” he said, “Many of us 
are going to a Christmas service which is organized by the 
YMCA here in Bethlehem at the place which is called the 
Field of the Shepherds.” “Are you a Christian?” I asked. 
“No,” he replied, “I am a Muslim, but here in Jerusalem 
we like to visit various churches and to observe their 
ceremonies and, frankly, we often have a chance to sell 
something.” I was glad about his frankness. 

“Well,” he continued, “you want to know what you 
should know about the Middle East. If you spoke Arabic, 
you would know that something genuine is going on here, 
and that is nationalism. You in Europe and America fail 
to recognize it. You fail to grasp the idea that nationalism 
is one of the exploding forces everywhere in the Middle 
East. It is a force which can create violence in a matter of 
minutes.” He picked up the cup of black Turkish coffee. 
“What do you see in this cup?” “Black coffee.” “And 
what else?” “Just black coffee,” I repeated. “Don’t you 
see something more than that?” “A little steam rising 
from the cup.” 

“You see, you see,” he cried, “that’s it. The steam 
going up. The cup is our area. The black coffee—the un- 
believable poverty and darkness in which our people live, 
but that little steam is the awakening which represents 
nationalism.” 


Not oil—but people are important 


At our next stop, Cairo, we had a number of lively 
discussions. In one group, | was bombarded on all sides 
with questions before I was able to ask any myself. When 
the excitement subsided, I asked, “What should students 
in the United States or any other free country know about 
the students of Egypt and your way of thinking?” 

“It is rather unimportant what we in Egypt think,” 
said a student. “What is really important and what you 
should find out is what the Arab thinks—in Cairo, Da- 
mascus, South Arabia or in Algeria.” The discussion grew 
more intense. Another student, now studying at the 
American University of Cairo, pointed out that, “every 
young man and woman, every citizen who would like to 
understand the problems of the Middle East should re- 
member that the greatest resource of the Middle East 1s 
not oil but people. To win their allegiance, their friend- 
ship, their trust, is to win the Middle East.” 

A Muslim student offered this thought, “Musiims have 
little affinity for communism, but if the West persists in 
its present policy of pushing us further, it may happen that 
communism may succeed in our tinderbox. Many of us 
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Middle East youth... 


CONTINUED 


are simply angry because for so many centuries we have 
been pushed around.” 

| asked what they thought a constructive solution was 
to their national problems. Many started talking simul- 
taneously. The combined essence of what they said was: 
“The Arab world must simply be declared out of bounds 
to the Cold War between the Soviet Union, the United 
States, Great Britain and any other rising great power.” 
One of them said, “Look at Switzerland. That country 
enjoys a constructive way of life in the midst of European 
turmoil. Arabs should be left to themselves. As long as we 
are the object of contention among the present great 
powers, we will always serve as the matches to start new 
fires. Give us a chance for a hearing. Don’t apply 19th 
century diplomacy to today’s Middle East. Why do the 
leaders in the West and the leaders in the East always 
think about the Middle East in terms of military strategy?” 
[hese and other similar ideas were expressed with great 
emotuon 

In Cairo | felt the impact of what one Arab described 
as “our rebirth after more than six centuries of ignorance, 
sleep and hopelessness.” I regretted that the Western 
powers did not recognize the inner change in the Arab 
world and, instead of giving them moral support, were 
hesitant to make any move in any direction. | was aware 
that in this moment of complete transformation in the 
country’s life, there was room for extremists, for the 
dictatorial-minded, for violence and impatience. On the 
other hand, it would be unwise to under-estimate the 
released powers of the national will of Arabs to achieve 
complete self-determination and freedom. 

The younger Arabs are a moving force full of ideas, 
opinions and desires. Many have been educated in West- 
ern universities. They have returned home with a new 
outlook and new vision about freedom, justice, inde- 
pendence and the necessity to fight for basic human rights. 
Some have become fanatic, impatient and ready for any 
call that meant quick change and promise of improvement. 


What can be done? 


Let us now ask what Christians can do in the Middle 
East, where poverty, ignorance and disease threaten the 
existence of millions of people and where the desire to 
determine their own destinies burns so strongly. The 
YMCA has undertaken more than 120 projects for 
Buildings for Brotherhood for the youth of 33 countries 
around the world. This is a start toward practical action 

We found much enthusiasm for YMCA philosophy, 
outlook and program in many Mid-Eastern countries. A 
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Cairo official said to me: “At this time when many of us 
don’t really know what is happening in our country, the 
‘Y’ may serve, as it was serving for many years in the past, 
as a window through which we can see light, pure light 
without selfish interests, light which radiates simply light, 
but not burning fire.” 

All Chrisian organizations in these countries have a 
potentially tremendous contribution to make to the wel- 
fare of these countries and to world peace. 


e Through the national leaders in Lebanon, Jordan, 
Israel, Egypt or any other country, they can interpret to 
the rest of the world the Arab’s legitimate aspirations for 
liberty and freedom—tfor their desire and wish to grow 
spiritually, economically and socially. 





YMCA discussion group in Cairo, Egypt. Mrs. Goncharoff is on the left. 


e They can help to explain to the rest of the world the 
effects and causes of the revolution now in process in the 
Middle East. 


e They may not be able to change situations, but they 
can change the atmosphere of suspicion and hatred into 
one of respect, creative thinking and mutual understand- 
ing. 


e They can apply the principles of Christian concern for 
every human being, wherever he is and of whatever race, 
faith or religion. Love of one’s neighbor is a definite 
obligatory concern. 
e They can help train national leaders. There are capable 
and able lay leaders, but their number is insufficient. 
All these objectives are at the heart of what the YMCA 
is now doing in these countries as I observed them. 
Western civilization and the great religions were born 
in the Middle East. History will continue to be made here. 


We can help people create freedom by replacing their 


distress and fear with friendship, understanding and trust 
—as we remember Schiller’s words, ““No one has a double 
in friendship.” 
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SIX MORE REFLECTION BOOKS. As- 
sociation Press, 291 Broadway, 
New York City, 1958, 125 pp. 
each, 50¢ per copy. Quantity rates 
available. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS continues to turn out 
excellent brief books in its paper back 
series Known as the Reflection Books. 
These six now bring the total to eighteen. 

The authors are some of the most 
thoughtful interpreters of the Christian 
faith. These books cover a wide range of 
subjects: sex, politics, international rela- 
tions, daily work, introductions to the Bi- 
ble, prayer, and guides to contemporary 
theological thought 

Ten Makers of Modern Protestant 
Thought is an invaluable brief guide to the 
basic concepts upon which current excit- 
ing reinterpretations of the Christian faith 
are being erected. Those who want to 
understand the thrilling power of the 
Christian faith to creatively influence our 
modern scientific world can find no better 
brief book than this. College book stores 
are full of books today by Buber, Tillich, 
and Kierkegaard. These three and seven 
other theologians are briefly interpreted as 
well as the themes with which their books 
deal. Highly recommended. 

Modern Man Looks at the Bible is a 
clear presentation of how the Bible tells 
the story of an actual community which 
sought to live by faith in God. Dr. Neil 
shows how the great drama of God’s pur- 
pose (that all men should live in com- 
munity) is constantly being thwarted but 
how the church is founded upon the reve 
lation of a reconciliation which is con 
stantly overcoming these obstacles. One 
perceives that the Bible is no book of 
moral theory and codes, but a living his- 
tory in whose stream we seek to live today 
and in which we find an “invitation to 
life.” 

The rapidly growing interest in mental 
health and in the healing power of the 
Christian faith make Religion and Health 
of great value. All of the seven essays, 
written by pastors, theologians and psy 


chiatrists, are based on the conviction that 
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mechanistic interpretations of man’s na- 
ture raise more problems than they solve, 
while a religion which denies the biological 
truths of human nature is of dubious value. 
The sober examination of the history of 
spiritual healing by Cyril Richardson indi- 
cates that it is exceedingly rare but none- 
theless real. One can but be humble at the 
many indications of creative forces in our- 
selves and beyond ourselves which our ra- 
tionalistic orientation shuts off from us. 
These essays tell of the frontiers toward 
which both science and religion are work- 
ing in a way that helps us learn how to 
tap hidden forces. 

Otto Nall’s The Bible When You Need 
It Most illuminates key verses of the scrip- 
tures through wise comments and penetrat- 
ing stories drawn from many walks of life 
and experiences. This is a book to read 
and then re-read and think about. Prob- 
ably none of the thirty verses does not 
refer to a concern that all of us has not 
felt at one time or another. 

How can any 125 page summary of the 
major branches of the church avoid over 
simplication? Stanley Stuber’s Denomina- 





Careers 
In Religious Education 


THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 

CATION of the Hartford Seminary Foundation 

prepores College Graduates, both Men and 

Women. Student-Faculty ratio: 1-8. Urgent need 

for trained workers in this field 

¢ Two-year course for the M.A. (Graduate pro- 
gram in Pre-school education offered) 

¢ Joint program for the M.A. in Religious Edu- 
cation and the B.D. 

¢ Scholarships: application for competitive 
scholarships due before March 1 

* Expenses: $825 for the year 

e SUMMER SCHOOL: last two weeks of June 

For catalogue and further information write— 


WALTER HOUSTON CLARK, Dean 
Knight Hall 
55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford 5, Conn. 














Peale and Graham— 
what kind of faith 
do they represent? 


A. ROY ECKARDT 


Head, Dept. of Religion, Lehigh University 
analyzes 


THE SURGE OF 
PIETY IN AMERICA 














Make the YMCA 
your headquarters 
In New York City 


ROOMS that are clean, inexpensive, comfort- 


abie beds, coffee shop, forums, events, sports, 
tours, etc. Conveniently located to everything 
Rates $2.20 single; $3.00-$3.40 double. Send 
for folder | 


WILLIAM SLOANE HOUSE 


356 West 34th St. (Nr. 9th Ave.) N.Y 
Tel: OXford 5-5133 
One block from Penn Station 


GRAND CENTRAL BRANCH YMCA 
224 East 47th Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


(A branch of the YMCA of Greater 
New York) 

5 MINUTES FROM GRAND CENTRAL 
3 MINUTES FROM U.N. BUILDING 
ROOMS—AIR-CONDITIONED CAFETERIA 
GYM—SWIMMING POOL 
LIBRARY—BOWLING ALLEYS 














e Do Norman Vincent Peale and Billy 
Graham represent an Americanized Chris 
tianity? Are the “cult of reassurance” and 
the revival of revivalism at their crest? Is 
the wave receding? 


e Can belief be equated with patriotism 
or free enterprise, as other popular faiths 
nsist? What have Riesmann and Whyte 
and Herberg to say about our “folk rel 


gion 


e Dr. Eckardt tackles all these ques 
tions historically and sociologically but 
sympathetically 
Suggests ways for re 


evaluating our popu 
at nm lar faiths ways 


CA to reach an enduring 


f \ biblical faith of our 
ys own $3.50 
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tions and How We Got Them has so much 
packed in it that one 
say “yes, but 


history wants to 
at many points. Yet, 
here again is a most helpful starting point 
for appreciating the major emphases of 
the many traditions in Christendom. One 
begins to perceive the many facets of the 
truth of life which the church universal 
hold together and the 
which narrow loyalty to particular struc- 


must challenge 
tures presents. 

Forty Questions and Answers on Reli- 
gion is by Jack Finegan, known as a “zest- 
ful writer” on practical problems of daily 
life. He examines some of the toughest 
questions that are raised about basic Chris- 
tian tenets, usually hitting head on at the 
sharpest critical challenges. His brief treat 
ment of the meaning of Christ’s life and 
purpose is excellent. The section of ques- 
tions dealing with immortality disregards 
completely the growing emphasis among 
theologians to distinguish between the basic 
Biblical emphasis upon resurrection as the 
renewal of the whole man (mind, heart 
and body as a totality) and their turning 
away from the concept of immortality as 
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a dualistic concept which seeped into the 
early church from Greek sources. 


EDWARD lL. NESTINGEN 


BARRIERS TO BELIEF. By Norman F. 
Langford, The Westminster Press, 
1958, 96 pp., $1.00. 


A HALF-DOZEN HARDY PERENNIALS of many 
a college bull session get a fresh, hon- 
remarkably thorough treatment 
in Barriers to Belief by Norman F. Lang- 
ford. This addition to the Layman’s The- 
ological Library sets out to explain and 


est and 


clarify recurring obstacles: the miracles, 
the divinity of Jesus, the Kingdom of God, 


predestination, heaven and hell, and the 


nagging prior question: Does it matter 
what we believe at all? 
Student readers who are thoroughly 


steeped in “religion-in-general” will call 
Mr. Langford dogmatic, and he is, in the 
true meaning of the word. Having de- 
scribed the barriers, he asserts established 
Christian doctrine, and corrects erroneous 


understandings of it. However, his sym- 





pathetic identification with the one who 
trips over these stumbling blocks is a 
refreshing partner to his clear-cut affirma- 
tions. He is totally free of the pyro- 
techniques of some apologists for the 
Christian faith, yet his friendly, explana- 
tory style is readable and vigorous. 

The book is not designed to convince 
the unbeliever. It is true to the charter 
of the Layman’s Theological Library: a 
book for intelligent Christian laymen. The 
author views his material through the eyes 
of faith. Within the confines of ninety-six 
pages he leads the stumbling, ill-informed 
or merely curious Christian to deepened 
insight about his faith, and renewed 
courage to demand integrity in thinking 
even about its barriers. 

ELIZABETH BLAKESLEY 
YWCA 


Pacific Southwest 
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understand other people. 





A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE FROM 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


At this Christmas season, when the angels’ song 
about “peace on earth, good will to man” seems 
a long way from fulfillment, military and diplo- 
matic crises naturally make the headlines. Sol- 
diers and diplomats alone, however, cannot solve 
the problem of peace. 

The solution can come only through the slow growth of mutual 
understanding and informed good will. 

Many agencies are at work on that basic task, and in the maga- 
zine field The Reader's Digest is certainly unique. 

What amazes me about The Reader's Digest is the breadth of 
its appeal. It is helping folk all over the world the better to under- 
stand one another. I read the Digest for my own entertainment 
and information, but month after month I run upon articles which 
| am deeply grateful are being read around the world. They help 
people to understand us in the United States, and they help us to 
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Harry Emerson Fosdick, D.D. 
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